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TRANSLATIONS FROM CARDUCCI 


MIRAMAR PALACE 


Oh Miramar, to your white towers clothed in tedium, through the 
rain-dripping sky, dark with flight of sinister birds come the clouds. 

Oh Miramar, against your granites from the frowning sea rising 
grey with a breaking of tortured souls beat the waves. 

Sorrowful in the shadow of the clouds over the gulfs stand the 
turreted cities guarding, Muggia and Pirano, Egida and Parenzo, gems 
of the sea; 

and all its billowing angers the sea hurls against this bastion of rocks 
whence you look upon the two vistas of the Adriatic, oh rock of Haps- 
burg; 

and the sky thunders to Nabresina along that iron coast, and below 
Trieste, crowned with lightnings, lifts her head through the clouds. 

Lo, how all was smiling that sweet morning of April when the fair- 
haired emperor with beauteous queen went out to sea. 

Peaceful from his face shone masculine power of empire: the eye of 
his queen moved sea-dark and proud over the ocean. 

Farewell, castle that was nest of love through felicitous days, nest 
builded in vain. Over the desert oceans a wind not felicitous sweeps 
away king and queen. 

With kindled hope they leave the rooms storied with triumphs and 
sculptured with wisdom. From the animated tables Dante and Goethe 
speak to the king in vain: 

a sphinx draws him with mirage that moves over the waves: he 
yields, and open at middle he leaves the book of the romancer. 

Alas, not of love, not of adventure, will be the song that receives 
him, nor sound of guitar there in the Spain of the Aztecs. Far on the 
wind 
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comes from the sad point of Salvore what a funereal wail across the 
hoarse moaning of the waves? Is it the Venetian dead that sing or the 
antique fates of Istria? 

Alas, oh son of Hapsburg, towards evil fortune you embark across 
our sea the fateful Novara. And with you the avenging Fury embarks 
unseen and to the wind opens the sails. 

See the sphinx change semblance treacherous before you. She is the 
pallid face of crazed Johanna against your queen. 

She is the mutilated skull of Antoinette leering against you. With 
putrid eyes against you closed is risen the mummified face of Monte- 
zuma. 

Mid the monstrous woods of agavi not ever moving to breath of 
benignant wind stands in his pyramid, belching livid flames 

through the tropical darkness, the god Huitzilopotli who scents your 
blood, and, crossing the sea with his glance, howls— Come! 

How great is what I await. White savagery destroyed my kingdom 
and broke my temples: come, victim vowed, oh grandson of Charles 
the Fifth. 

Not your infamous grandsires rotting with pestilence or burnt by 
tyrannous savagery, but you I wanted; you I seize, flower of Hapsburg 
reborn; 

and to the great soul of Guatemotzin who rules beneath the palace 
of the sun I give you as sacrifice, oh pure, oh strong, oh fair Maximilian. 
[Odi Barbare, 1) 


ON THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


Wreathed with crimson flowers April sees thee arise over hil! from 
the furrow of Romulus, arise austere looking back over the savage 
plains. 

Thee after so great a force of centuries April irradiates, sublime, 
most great, and the sun and Italy salute thee, Flora of our race, oh 
Rome. 

If to the Capitoline no longer the vestal silent ascends behind the 
Pontifex, no more over the Sacred Way the triumph weighs down the 
four white horses, 

this solitude of thy Forum subdues every sound, every glory; and 
al! that in the world is civil, great, august, is Roman still. 

Hail, goddess Rome! Whoso knows you not hath breast walled 
with cold darkness and in his evil heart grows sluggish a forest of 
barbarism. 

Hail, goddess Rome! Bending over the ruins of the Forum I follow 
with sweet tears and I worship thy scattered footsteps, native land, 


goddess, holy mother. 
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For thee am I citizen of Italy, through thee am I poet, oh mother 
of peoples, who gavest to the world thy spirit and inspired Italy with 
thy glory. 

Now to thee who made of free peoples one name this Italy returns 
and brings her arms to thy breast gazing on thine eyes of eagle. 

And thou from the fateful hills over the silent Forum extendest thy 
marble arms to the daughter that sets free, pointing to the columns and 
arches: 

the arches which await new triumphs, not of kings nor of Caesars 
nor of chains that twist human arms over ivory chariots; 

but thy triumph, oh people of Italy, over the dark age, over the 
barbarous time, over monsters from whom you with serene justice will 
set free thy races. 

Oh Italy, oh Rome, that day the sky will return serene over the 
Forum, and songs of glory, glory, glory, will run through the infinite 
azure. 

[Odi Barbare, 1) 
In a GotHic CHURCH 


Monstrous and steep rise the columns of marble and in agile files 
become distant, and in the holy darkness they are as an army of giants 

who meditate war with the invisible: silent rise the arches and fling 
themselves rapid on wing and then embrace above, prone and pendu- 
lous. 

So in the disharmony of men from amid the barbaric din rise to God 
the sighs of solitary souls which unite in him. 

I do not ask God of you, oh marble spires, oh arches in the air: 
I tremble but watchful for the sound of familiar step which, light, lifts 
the solemn echoes. 

It is Lydia, and she turns: slow in her turning her hair designs itself 
clear to me; love and the pale face that wills to flee smile through the 
black veil. 

And Alighieri, too, turning through the doubtful daylight of a 
Gothic temple sought the image of God in gem-like pallor of a woman. 

Under that white veil the clear forehead of the maiden was shining 
in ecstasy, while amid clouds of incense fervid litanies were rising; 

they were rising with moving murmurs, with happy tremblings of 
flight of dove and then with wail of piteous crowds that extend arms 
towards heaven. 

Through the wide depths the organ was sending sighs and moans; 
from the white arches it seemed that souls of kinsmen from beneath 
the earth made answer. 

But from the storied slopes of Fiesole amid hallowed legends Apollo 
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rose-red was looking through the windows: on the high altar waxen 
images grew pale. 

And Dante saw the Tuscan maid ascend into transfiguration amid 
the hymns of angels, and he felt roar beneath his feet the red pits of 
hell. 
I do not see the angelic glories or demons; I see a feeble light that 
trembles through the damp air: a chill twilight wraps the soul with 
tedium. 

Farewell, Semitic god. Continuous in your mysteries death domi- 
nates. Oh inaccessible king of spirits, your temples shut out the sun. 

Crucified martyr, you crucify men; you taint the air with gloom: 
but the skies are smiling and the fields are bright; with love are flaming 

the eyes of Lydia. I would see you, oh Lydia, amid white band of 
maidens dancing encircle the altar of Apollo high in the rose-red 
evenings, 

gleaming in Parian marble within the laurels; I would see you throw 
from your hands anemones, from your shining eyes joy, from singing 


lip a hymn of Bacchylides. 
[Odi Barbare, 1) 


A PHANTASY 


You speak; and yielding to the gently moving breath of your voice 
my soul abandons itself on the caressing waves of your words and sails 


to distant strands. 

It sails in a warmth of falling sun that smiles on the sea-green soli- 
tudes: between sky and sea white birds take wing, green islands pass, 

and on the heights temples of Parian marble gleam in the rosy fall- 
ing of the sun, and cypresses of the water’s edge tremble, the thick 
myrtles are fragrant. 

The fragrance passes far away on the sea-salt breezes and it enters 
in the slow singing of the sailors, while a bark in sight of shore placidly 
draws down the sun-reddened sails. 

I see the young girls go down from the Acropolis in long procession; 
beauteous white robes they wear and garlands in their hair, in their 
hands they carry branches of laurel, they extend their arms and sing. 

Planting a spear in his native strand a soldier shining in armor leaps 
to the ground: is it perhaps Alcaeus returned from battles to the maids 


of Lesbos? 
[Odi Barbare, 11] 


WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 











VARIETA ORTOGRAFICHE IN ITALIANO 


Gut ACCENTI 


La lingua italiana é, tra le civili, indubbiamente la pit sbrigliata nel 
campo ortografico. Scrivere perché o perché; sé stesso o se stesso; 
SUONAVO O SONAaVO; Vizi, Vizi e, se volete, vizii, vizj e vizi; biscie o bisce; 
effigie o effige; indugieremo 0 indugeremo; hanno 0 anno; su la o sulla; 
ecc. ecc., in italiano é “unum et idem.” Ma a che serve questa liberta 
di cui fanno tanto bene a meno il francese, l’inglese, il tedesco, lo 
spagnolo? 

A tale domanda lo stampatore potrebbe rispondere che serve uni- 
camente ad aumentare gli errori tipografici di cui anzi é una delle fonti 
pit copiose; il filologo potrebbe aggiungere che quasi sempre questa 
liberta € sinonimo di capriccio o di pedanteria. Il che é quanto oggi 
mostreremo trattando degli accenti, dei quali possediamo (bel possesso! ) 
quattro sistemi. 
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senza contare l’assenza di sistema di chi accenta come viene viene. 

I] primo sistema é quello tradizionale di cui si serve ancora ordi- 
nariamente la tipografia italiana; il secondo lo completa, ritenendo 
necessario far distinzione tra e, o strette (es. perché, bdtte) e aperte 
(es. lacché, botte). 

Gli altri due sistemi si chiamano scientifici (dove si va a cacciare 
la scienza!), perché il terzo distingue per mezzo dell’accento le vocali 
strette (4, é, 6, %) da quelle aperte (é, @, 0); il quarto adopera, a 
indicare la vocale forte (con due eccezioni, ahimé, per é, 0 aperte), 
l’accento acuto della glottologia. 

Sbrighiamoci subito di tutta questa pretesa scienza. 

Voler distinguere anche per mezzo dell’accento i, u, da a, quando 
si distinguono cosi bene da sé e non hanno alcun bisogno di pennachi 
per farsi riconoscere, € spirito di superfluita e d’ingombro, non di 
scienza. Creder poi che esclusivamente o fondamentalmente (altrimenti, 
a che quella varieta d’accenti?) le vocali si distinguano in aperte e 
chiuse, significa conoscer molto poco la fonetica. 

I] quarto sistema non é meno infelice del terzo. Ben é vero che per 
un certo tempo i linguisti si son provati a indicare la vocale forte con 
l’accento acuto e la semiforte col grave (es. dnimdvano, visibilménte), 
ma é vero anche che questo sistema da qualche tempo é state messo a 
riposo, giacché s’é constatato anzitutto che i segni diacritici sopra o 
sotto le lettere, per indicare |’intensita, la durata, l’altezza musicale del 
fonema, invece di chiarire impasticciano (tanto sono scientifici! ) ; eppoi 
che in particolare gli accenti acuto e grave non sono adatti a indicare 
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l’intensita. Nel caso nostro poi basterebbe quell’eccezione di é, 0, per 
cui si deve indicare la vocale forte col segno della semiforte, a dis- 
truggere tutto il castelletto pseudoscientifico. 

Ora domandiamoci un po’: é proprio per adottare simili sciocchezze 
che dovremmo abbandonare il nostro sistema tradizionale? 

I] quale é certamente manchevole, perché confonde il doppio suono 
di e, o, che nella nostra lingua non rappresenta una semplice varieta di 
pronunzia, ma é significativo (es. légge e légge, pésca e pesca, vénti e 
venti, fosse e fosse, scdpo e scOpo, vdlgo e vdlgo). Perd su questo punto 
il primo sistema é completato dal secondo che per conseguenza é ]’unico 
consigliabile. 

Del resto, siccome gli accenti si segnano quasi esclusivamente su le 
vocali finali, e siccome la o finale accentata é sempre aperta, le modi- 
ficazioni da apportare col secondo sistema al primo si riducono alle 
seguenti voci che hanno la e finale chiusa. 

a) i composti di che (es. perché, poiché, macché, sicché, acciocché, 
affinché, dacché, giacché) e di tre (es. ventitré, trentatré) ; 

b) i passati remoti (es. temé, poté, mescé), eccetto dié per diede e 
stié per stette, poetici; 

c) le parole: affé, autodafé, ché (= poiché), fé (= fede), interré 
e viceré, mercé, né (=e non), ohé, scimpanzé, sé (pronome), testé. 

Rimane a dir qualcosa dell’accento su certe parole. 

Alcuni scrivono 0, di, a, dnno abolendo la h, visto e considerato che 
in tutti gli altri casi noi distinguiamo gli omofoni per mezzo dell’accen- 
to; ma l’uso, almeno per ora, attecchisce poco. Quel muto rimasuglio 
del morto latino resiste pil d’un vivo. Puod essere che tra cinquant’anni 
tutti scriveranno 0, di, @, dnno (non ne sappiam nulla): per ora questa 
grafia é da lasciare alle scritture non propriamente letterarie che, non 
avendo scrupoli, possono benissimo essere un campo per le ortografie in 
prova. 

Parecchie grammatiche insegnano che il sé pronome perde Il’accento 
nelle combinazioni se stesso, se medesimo, il che serve soltanto ad 
aumentare le difficolta ortografiche. Stabilito infatti che il se pronome 
si distingue dal se congiunzione per mezzo dell’accento, é assurdo andar 
poi a ricercare quando sia pil e quando meno riconoscibile per dar la 
stura alle sottoregole e alle sottoeccezioni. E ]’avere stranamente scelto 
proprio quelle due combinazioni (ma come distingueremo se stessi, se 
stesse, imperfetti di stare, da sé stessi, sé stesse?) e aver lasciato con 
l’accento, per esempio, il sé finale di frase, assolutamente inconfondibile 
con la congiunzione sempre proclitica, testimonia il poco cervello di chi 


ha escogitato quella pedanteria. 


Roccasancasciano AMERINDO CAMILLI 








NICOLA ZINGARELLI 


On June roth, 1935, Nicola Zingarelli was to have delivered his last 
lecture as Professor of Italian Literature in the University of Milan. His 
former students and other friends had planned to make the occasion 
memorable by their presence and their homage; but unexpectedly he 
died three days before, on June 7th. He was in active service until 
near the end of his seventy-fifth year. 

Nicola Zingarelli was born at Cerignola on August 31st, 1860. After 
studying in the Liceo at Naples he entered the University there, grad- 
uating in 1882. His tesi di laurea, on the subject Parole e forme della 
Divina Commedia aliene dal dialetto fiorentino, indicates his early be- 
ginning of a lifelong interest in Dante; it was published in 1884 in 
vol. I of Monaci’s Studi di filologia romanza, and still has value. He 
continued his studies at Florence for two years, and then went to Ger- 
many, where he worked with Gaspary, the first volume of whose history 
of Italian literature he translated into Italian (1887; 2nd ed. 1914). 
After teaching for several years in secondary schools he was appointed 
Professor of the Comparative History of the Neo-Latin Literatures in 
the University of Palermo, remaining there from 1902 to 1916. He 
was then transferred to the corresponding chair in the R. Accademia 
Scientifico-letteraria in Milan, which has since become in name what it 
already was in fact, a Royal University. On the death of his colleague 
Michele Scherillo, who had been his fellow-student in Naples, he suc- 
ceeded him as Professor of Italian Literature. 

The Bibliografia degli scritti di Nicola Zingarelli (Milan, Hoepli, 
1933) shows extraordinary scholarly productiveness in various fields. 
He will doubtless be remembered primarily for two works: Vocabolario 
della lingua italiana (publication in fascicoli begun at Milan in 1917; 
Ist complete edition, 1922; 4th ed., 1933), a dictionary of great interest 
and value; and his encyclopedic work on Dante. This latter work, 
issued in fascicoli between 1898 and 1903, forms a volume in the well- 
known Storia letteraria d’Italia (F. Vallardi, Milan). In 1931 it re- 
appeared with the title La vita, i tempi e le opere di Dante, nearly 
doubled in size and rewritten from beginning to end. In 1896 Zingarelli 
and E. Pércopo founded and edited the Rassegna critica dejla lettera- 
tura italiana, to which he contributed numerous reviews; thirty volumes 
were published (till 1925). He edited text-book editions of Petrarca, 
Boccaccio and other Italian classics; and with Paolo D’Ancona a mag- 
nificent illustrated edition of the Divina Commedia. His last publication 
on a large scale is a selection of his scholarly articles which had ap- 
peared in journals and in Academy proceedings, particularly in the 
Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, of which he 
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was an active member. He selected, revised and saw through the press 
this volume of nearly 600 pages, which was to have been presented to 
him at the time of his final lecture; but he did not see it in complete 
form, since the “finito di stampare” is dated on the day of his death. 
To his preface, in which he gives interesting personal reminiscences, a 
page was added later to tell the circumstances. The volume contains 
37 articles on French, Provencal, Spanish and Italian subjects, 18 being 
devoted to Dante and Petrarca; two were unpublished previously 
(Pulci and Leopardi). The title is: Nicola Zingarelli: Scritti di varia 
letteratura raccolti a cura degli amici in occasione del suo commiato 
dalla scuola (Milan, Hoepli, 1935). 

Of Zingarelli’s work as a whole, it may be said that it is charac- 
terized by enormous and accurate learning and by originality and in- 
dependence of thought expressed in a clear and interesting style. 


KENNETH McKENZIE 








PIERRE DE NOLHAC 


Pierre de Nolhac, humanist, historian and poet, Commandeur de 
la Légion d’honneur and member of the French Academy, died in Paris 
on January 31, 1936. Scion of a noble family of le Velay, he was born 
at Ambert, Puy-de-Déme, in 1859 and spent a considerable portion of 
his youth in that part of Auvergne which has been characterized as 
“still Gallo-Roman.” The subsequent intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of Pierre de Nolhac made of him a Gallo-Roman of the finest 
type. His secondary schooling was obtained at Rodez and le Puy, and 
when he received his licence-és-lettres at Clermont-Ferrand in 1881, he 
had already been studying for a year at the Ecole des hautes études in 
Paris. After continuing for a year at the latter institution and at the 
Sorbonne his studies in classical literature, paleography, and archeology, 
he went to Rome to study at the Ecole francaise d’archéologie et d’his- 
toire. In Paris his classical studies had not prevented him from delving 
a bit into the French Renaissance (cf. Le dernier amour de Ronsard. 
Héléne de Surgéres. Paris, 1882. Lettres de Joachim du Bellay, pub- 
liées pour la premiére fois d’aprés les originaux. Paris, 1883); in Rome 
they introduced him to the study of Italian humanism. Toward the 
end of his stay there, so feelingly described by him years later in his 
Souvenirs d’un vieux Romain (1922), he discovered three autograph 
manuscripts of Petrarch, one of which was the text of the Canzoniere 
(cf. Le Canzoniere autographe de Pétrarque. Paris, 1886), a discovery 
which started him on his search through various European libraries for 
manuscripts bearing annotations in Petrarch’s own hand. 

On his return to Paris in 1886, Pierre de Nolhac was employed for 
a year at the Bibliotheque Nationale and was appointed Maitre de 
conférences and subsequently (1894), Directeur d’études at the Ecole 
des hautes études, a position he held until 1900. In the meantime 
numerous articles and monographs bore witness to the depth and range 
of the work he had done or begun in Italy. Of these the most important 
are la Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini (Paris, 1887), Erasme en Italie 
(Paris, 1887. Second edition, 1898) and Pétrarque et l’humanisme 
d’aprés un essai de reconstitution de sa bibliothéque (Paris, 1892). 
This last mentioned book, his major thesis for the doctorat-és-lettres 
(1892), is Pierre de Nolhac’s most conspicuous contribution to the 
study of Italian humanism. 

From 1887 to 1892 Pierre de Nolhac had been assistant curator of 
the Museum of Versailles. He became curator in 1892 and thenceforth 
until 1920, when he was appointed director of the Musée Jacquemart- 
André in Paris, a position which he held until his death, he devoted 
his best efforts to the transformation of the interior of the Chateau of 
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Versailles and to the resurrection, one might say, of its artistic treasures. 
He supplemented his work as an organizer by numerous historical and 
critical essays on Versailles, on famous personages whose names are 
closely associated with its history and on various artists represented in 
its collections. These labors, however, did not completely absorb him. 
After 1908 he lectured on art at the Ecole du Louvre and, in 1918, at 
the University of Rome. He brought out a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of his Pétrarque et ’humanisme in 1907, and a work in English 
by him, entitled Petrarch and the Ancient World, appeared in Boston 
the same year. Finally, in 1921, he published his most notable book on 
the Pléiade: Ronsard et ’humanisme. 

When, in 1922, Pierre de Nolhac was received into the Academy 
as successor of Emile Boutroux, Maurice Donnay, in replying to the 
new member’s discours de réception, confessed to a feeling of awe in 
the presence of the formidable erudition revealed by his works on 
Petrarch and Ronsard. Pierre de Nolhac’s erudition was indeed amaz- 
ing, but scarcely less so was his success in producing from such a be- 
wildering mass of material works of incontestable literary value. He 
possessed the fine discrimination and balance of the true humanist, the 
sense of form and beauty and the gift of evocation that are the birth- 
right of the poet. For he was a poet too. His elegant Parnassian verse 
(Paysages de France et d’Italie, 1894; Poémes de France et d’Italie, 
1905; Sonnets de Pierre de Nolhac, 1907; Vers pour la patrie, 1920) 
furnishes delightful reading. Poetry was his avocation, an avocation 
which he never forsook. 

Strong ties of mutual esteem and affection bound Pierre de Nolhac 
to Italy. His loss will be felt there scarcely less keenly than in France. 
But love and admiration for a true humanist transcend national boun- 
daries. He will be mourned by all those, of whatever land, who still 


cherish the humanities. 
STANLEY ASTREDO SMITH 
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Books 


Evans, Allen (Editor). Francesco Balducci Pegolotti. La pratica della 
mercatura. The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 
488 pp. | Written in 1340, imperfectly edited in 1760 at Florence. 
“Dr, Evans’ text is a reproduction of the sole surviving Ms. collated 
with the 1760 edition. The introduction supplies a biography of 
Pegolotti, together with a discussion of his sources.” Indices and 
glossaries of place names, commodities, coins. Illustrated with 
plates, and with reproductions of designs from the Ms. | 

Henderson, Lawrence J. Pareto’s General Sociology. A physiologist’s 
interpretation. Harvard University Press. |See The London Times 
Literary Supplement, Jan. 25.| 


ARTICLES 


Armstrong, E. C. “Si < sit.” MLN, li, 68. [A note approving the 
derivation proposed by G. G. Nicholson in Romania, lxi, N. 241, and 
suggesting a syntactical step by means of which the Indicative might 
have been substituted for the Subjunctive which follows O.F. and 
It. se in “se Dieus me puist aidier” and ‘“‘Se tu mai nel dolce mondo 
regge.”’ | 

Austin, H. D. “Three Dante Notes.” ITALIcA, xiii, 1-5. 

Brown, C. Barrett. “Uomo as an Indeterminate Pronoun.” Language, 
vol. 12, pp. 35-44. | The existence of examples in Latin makes it im- 
probable that the use of womo as an indefinite pronoun is due to 
French influence, as is suggested by Meyer-Libke. It was used in 
this way in Italy as early as the 12th and as late as the 17th cen- 
tury, sometimes with and sometimes without the definite article, 
often indistinguishable from the generic man, which latter meaning 
seems to belong especially to the use in oblique cases. It was never 
very common and has completely disappeared. Its gradual vanish- 
ing was due partly to its failure to develop a form for itself dis- 
tinguishing it from the definite or generic womo = man, as Fr. on 
is distinguished from homme, and partly to the competition of the 
very many words and constructions expressing the same meaning, 
e.g. uno, chi, the 3rd p. of the verb (dice, dicono), and other nouns 
and pronouns. One of these competitors was the passive voice (é 
detto versus uom dice) but the most formidable was the originally 
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reflexive si which could be used to express the passive as well, and 
which, especially with intransitive verbs, became easily distinguish- 
able from the reflexive in meaning: e.g. si diventa vecchi.| 

Camilli, Amerindo. ‘Note di pronuncia italiana.” ITALICA, xiii, 6. 

Carmody, Francis J. “Brunetto Latini’s Tresor. A Genealogy of 43 
Manuscripts.” Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, lvi, 93-09. 
[There has been no “first hand study” of the Mss. since Chabaille’s 
edition of 1863. Nearly all of them are full of interpolations which 
can be recognized by comparison and which are useful for determin- 
ing the relationship of the Mss. of which there are 58, including 14 
incomplete ones and 5 fragments. By the above-mentioned means 
and other variants five branches are established and their genealogy 
indicated. The Etica, which is an Italian version of part of Book 
ii, shows the same omissions and interpolations as does J/ Tesoro, 
the Italian translation by Bono Giamboni. The evidence can be 
appreciated only by examining the passages referred to; some illus- 
trations are given: this article presents the condensed results of long 
and patient labour. “The above classification permits the student 
to select variants in such a way as to determine the best branch and 
the best manuscript . . . and finally to produce a work much closer 
to Latini’s original than is Chabaille’s version.”’ | 

Flanagan, John T. “Emerson as a Critic of Fiction.” PQ, xv, 30-45. 
{On p. 39, Emerson’s appreciation of Manzoni, in the Journals. | 

Gerou!ld, Gordon H. “The Gawain Poet and Dante: A Conjecture.” 
PMLA, li, 31-36. [The author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and The Pearl, who seems to have been acquainted with more than 
one Italian author, wrote in a Northern dialect, although, judging 
by his knowledge of the world, he must have been acquainted with 
London English. He may have been inspired or encouraged to vin- 
dicate the literary rights of his own dialect, by Dante’s defence of 
the vulgar tongue in the Convivio. He could hardly have known 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia. | 

Mammen, Edward and Sonkin, Robert. “A Study of Italian Accent.” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, xxii, 1-12. [Based on phono- 
graphic records of 13 students of the City College, New York, who 
acquired their knowledge of English after Italian speech habits had 
become fixed. Illustrates difficulties with vowels and consonants, 
quality and quantity, intonation and stress. | 

Praz, Mario. “Giosué Carducci as a Romantic.” The University of 
Toronto Quarterly, January, 1936, 176-196. [Reacting against re- 
iterated assertions by literary and political writers and speakers on 
the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Carducci, who empha- 
sized his “romanita” and “sanity,” and represented him as “the 
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out-and-out Italian who made no concessions to any kind of ex- 
oticism,”’ Professor Praz undertakes to show that Carducci’s view 
of the classical world is that of the pseudo-classical poets and paint- 
ers of the period of Napoleon III, as distinguished from those of 
the period of the first Napoleon, an exquisite Romantic view strong- 
ly affected by “mal de siécle,” a German and “Parnassien” classi- 
cism: “It was the ‘classical’ craftsmen, the polished Gautier and 
Platen, who transformed Carducci into a thorough romantic. ... ”’ 
Carducci’s Primavera Dorica and Saluto d’Autunno are compared 
to Foscolo’s Ode to Luigia Pallavicini, and All’Amica risanata; his 
Fantasia to Baudelaire’s Parfum exotique, where the latter’s influ- 
ence is direct, although Carducci was not a “decadent”’; the sonnet 
Mattutino e notturno and a passage from Alle fonti del Clitumno 
serve also as illustrations; the influence of Platen’s Die Wiege des 
Konigs von Rom upon Per la morte di Napoleone Eugenio is made 
clear for the first time. Carducci’s genuine romanticism has never 
been shown more clearly, but one may hesitate before the sentence: 
“Carducci, when he discovered the foreign Neo-Hellenism, mistook 
it for genuine classicism.”” For it was even more natural and in- 
evitable for Carducci to be romantic, than it had been for Leopardi. 
Both fought against Romanticism and succumbed to it; both knew 
and understood their Greek history and literature thoroughly; it is 
improbable that either of them was in any way deluded. | 

Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “Orlando Furioso and Rodomonth’s In- 
fernall. MLN, li, 173-175. | Rodomonth’s Infernall, or the Diuell 
Conquered, 1607, by G. M., who is supposed to be Gervase Mark- 
ham, purports to be “paraphrastically translated” from La Mort de 
Rodomont, et sa Descente aux Enfers by Philippe Desportes. The 
translator, however, used Sir John Harrington’s translation of the 
Orlando Furioso, from which he took five stanzas bodily and lines 
and words in other stanzas. Additional evidence that G. M. is Mark- 
ham is seen in the former’s using “clara stella” to rhyme with “Isa- 
bella,”’ since Markham also used “Chiara-stella” for the name of a 
character, and Desportes has no such expression. | 
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Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi a cura di Francesco Moroncini. Vol 


(Le Monnier, 1936, L. 25). This volume contains letters to the end of 1826. 
Stefano Raguso: Storia e diritto contro le sanzioni (Le Monnier, 1936, L. 7). 


Ill 


RECENT BOOKS 


Siudi danteschi diretti da Michele Barbi. Vol. XIX (Sansoni, 1935, L. 15). 
In Per un nuovo commento della “Divina Commedia” Barbi points out the need 
of taking into account, without excessive bulk, all the work done. He discusses 
considerately the shortcomings of the recent commentaries of Steiner, Scarano, 
Venturi, Pietrobono, Del Lungo, Flamini, Grabher. He insists upon the great 
importance, too often neglected, of a deep knowledge of the Middle Ages. He pre- 
dicts an excellent result from Mario Casella—Bruno Nardi discusses the problems 
of the creation of the angels and the circular motion of the soul in “Tutto il frutto 
ricolto del girar di queste spere” and “Si come rota ch’igualmente é mossa.”—In 
Per chi e quando sia composta “E’m’incresce” Barbi thinks that the canzone was 
written for Beatrice, and around the time when Dante was making up his mind 
to treat lofty matters, the praise of Beatrice. 

P. F. Mandonnet’s Dante le théologien (Paris, Desclce, de Brouwer et Cie, 
1935) argues that Dante’s culture and form obey every law of scholasticism and 
Christian apologetics. 

Nicola Terzaghi’s Storia della letteratura latina da Tiberio a Giustiniano (F. 
Vallardi, 1936) is a long, well-documented book, a good combination of positivistic 
and interpretative criticism. It is devoted to pagan letters, but the author’s trust 
in the spiritualizing effect of Christianity is apparent. The author believes that 
Roman writers were more given to personal reflection than the Greeks. Without 
excessive upsetting of standard values, he attributes great worth to post-Augustan 
letters: much attention is given to Seneca, Petronius, Martial, Juvenal and Tacitus. 

Martin Grabmann’s Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Band II (Miinchen, Hueber, 
1936) contains scattered essays including Frederick II and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The Divina Commedia with the commentary of Cario Grabher (“La Nuova 
Italia,” Inferno, 1934, Purgatorio, 1935, L. to each) illustrates the desire of the 
younger generation of scholars to eliminate the superfluous, to add aesthetic com- 
ment, and to make the commentary readable even by using larger type. The text 
is of the Societa Dantesca Italiana. The Paradiso will appear later. 

Friedrich Schneider’s Dante. Eine Einfiihrung in sein Leben und sein Werk 
(Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1935) is a discriminating summary by a 
real lover of Dante, who takes into account very recent scholarly discoveries. 

The third volume of lectures sponsored by the Milan division of the Societa 
Dantesca Italiana has been published with the title Studi per Dante (Hoepli, 1935, 
L. 15). Among the subjects treated are Dante’s tomb, the pontiffs of Dante, Roman 
and Greek mythology in the Commedia, Sardinia in Dante’s time, Dante and the 
Risorgimento. The authors are A. Solmi, G. Mazzoni, G. Patroni, R. Caggese, A. 
Banfi, P. Fedele, A. Annoni, E. Besta, and A. Monti. There is an interesting preface 
by Nicola Zingarelli. 

La Beatrice di Dante by Gabriele Rossetti has recently been published for 
the first time with approximate completeness (Imola, Coop. Tip. Edit. Galeati, 
1935, L. 40). Only the first of the nine ragionamenti appeared during the lifetime 
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of the author. Rossetti, an exponent of esoterismo, identifies the Beatrice of the 
Vita nuova and of the Divina Commedia with the philosophy of the Convivio. 
The amazing history of the manuscript is related in a prefatory note. In 1852 it 
was lent to a Frenchman who was to make a French version of it. Instead he 
used material from it in a work of his own without proper acknowledgment. 
Rossetti’s son recovered the manuscript in 1900, and not long ago it was acquired 
by the Italian government. 

Nesca A. Robb in Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance (London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1935) presents in historical form an account of Italian Neo- 
platonism from the days of Petrarch to the middle of the sixteenth century. She 
compares the spirit and principles of Neoplatonism with those of Romanticism. 

Andrea Sorrentino, in La letteratura e il Sant’U fizio, vol. I (Napoli, Perrella, 
1935) carries the treatment through the 15th century. He lists and discusses for- 
bidden books and tries to show reasons for condemnation. In his review (La 
Critica, XXXIV, II) Croce states that a brief, one-volume book, neither attack 
nor defense, would have been better, using anecdotal method. 

Vol. LXII of the Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d’Italia (Olschki, 
1936, L. 80), now directed by Albano Sorbelli, lists the manuscripts of Carducci’s 
library. 

Mario Bonfatini’s Ariosto (Milano, Carabba, 1935, L. 8) is a brief monograph 
in which the precision of Ariosto is insisted upon, even in the midst of logical 
absurdities. 

Fernando Luizzi’s La lauda e i primordi della melodia italiana (Libreria dello 
Stato, 1935, 2 vols., L. 440, bound, 500) contains a transcription of the two laudari, 
of Cortona and Florence, with poetic texts, and melodies in old and modern nota- 
tion. It is a sumptuous edition, with introduction, interpretation and musical 
comment (L’/talia che scrive, Jan.-Feb.). 

Carlo Calcaterra’s “Jl nostro imminente risorgimento” (Torino, Soc. Ed. Int., 
1935, L. 60) is an extensive commentary on the words uttered in 1769 by Count 
Benvenuto Robbio di San Raffaele. It details intellectual life in Piedmont in the 
settecento, furnishing a mine of information about history, political writing, law, 
economics, science, military writing, philosophy, criticism, fine arts, poetry, music. 
It shows the one-sidedness of the denunciation of Piedmontese culture by Muratori, 
Giannone, Baretti, Alfieri, Denina, Botta. It brings men of Piedmont back into 
living Italian culture, and answers the charge that Piedmont was the Macedonia 
of Italy. 

The latest volumes published in the Scrittori d’Italia are Baretti’s Epistolario 
a cura di Luigi Piccioni (Laterza, vols. 154-55, L. 70); Guicciardini’s Ricordanze 
e Scritti autobiografici a cura di Roberto Palmarocchi (vol. 156, L. 30); and 
Sacchetti’s J] libro delle rime a cura di Alberto Chiari (vol. 157, L. 40), the first 
complete edition of Sacchetti’s lyrics. 

Alberto Castelli: La Gerusalemme Liberata nella Inghilterra di Spenser (Mi- 
lano, “Vita e Pensiero,” 1936, L. 10) is volume XX, series 4 of the publications 
of the University of the Sacro Cuore. It is a brief relation of influence on Spenser 
and Spenserians, with some attention to English criticism and dislike of Italians. 
The author defends the study of literary influences. 

Charles Benoist: Le Machiavélisme de Machiavel (Paris, Plon, 1934) is a 
sequel to Le Machiavélisme avant Machiavel (1907). To Benoist the fundamental 
doctrine is the use of force or any means to maintain a strong central government. 

Volume IV of Sansoni’s Biblioteca Hispano-italiana (1935, L. 15) is Ezio 
Levi’s Lope de Vega e l’Italia. Among other matters it is urged that Manzoni 
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drew upon the Spanish theatre in general and Lope de Vega in particular, for the 
fundamental theme of ] promessi sposi (Hispania, Feb.). 

In L’Universita di Modena nel seicento (Modena, |’Universita degli studi, 
1935) Benvenuto Donati traces the history of the reéstablishment of the University 
in 1682 with many curious episodes and anecdotes; several Muratori documents 
are included. 

I promessi sposi has been published with commentary by Luigi Russo (“La 
Nuova Italia,” 1935, L. 12). The editor states his conviction that the novel, better 
balanced than M.’s youthful works, represents a happy union of lyrical, meditative 
and moral qualities. The copious commentary includes much aesthetic discussion. 

Adolfo Venturi’s La scultura del cinquecento (Hoepli, 1935, L. 150), vol. X 
of the Storia dell’arte italiana, emphasizes the struggle of Michelangelo and his 
disciples against an age of upheaval and doubt (Times Literary Supplement, 
March 28). 

In Silvio Pellico, della mediocrita (Genova, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1935) 
Fausto Montanari does not appear to imply anything derogatory, but refers to 
P. as the essence of the normal man (Giornale Storico, no. 318). 

Theodor Elwert, in Geschichtsauffassung und Erzdhlungstechnik in den his- 
torischen Romanen F. D. Guerrazzis. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
Philologie, Heft 84 (Halle, Niemeyer, 1935) defends two novels—the Battaglia di 
Benevento, and, less strongly, the Assedio di Firenze against critical condemnation: 
the technique is analyzed in great detail. 

In the national edition of Carducci’s works, vol. V, Prose giovanili, in general 
unedited material with new notes, and vol. VIII, Studi sulla letteratura italiana 
dei primi secoli have been recently published (Zanichelli, 1936, L. 18 each). 

The third volume of Spellanzon’s Storia del risorgimento e dell’unita d'Italia 
(Rizzoli, 1936), magnificently illustrated, recounts events from the accession of 
Pius IX in June, 1846, to the beginning of war in March-April, 1848. 

In Pareto (London, Chapman and Hall, 1936, 6 s.) Franz Borkenau attacks 
Pareto’s concepts as unscientific and arbitrary, calling his sociology a gigantic con- 
struction of scorn and sarcasm, akin to Machiavelli’s. 

Francesco Cazzamini Mussi’s Jl giornalismo a Milano dal quarantotto al 
novecento (Como, Emo Cavalleri, 1935, L. 12) devotes more than half the space 
to the years 1848-59. It recounts the passing of journalism from the heroic indi- 
vidualism of the Conciliatore, Crepuscolo and Politecnico to the great modern 
cooperative papers. Bibliography is included. 

La poesia di Luigi Pirandello by Guglielmo Lo Curzio (Palermo, Trimarchi, 
1935, L. 8) declares that P. suppressed in some plays his lyricism, really funda- 
mental. Among verses is cited especially Fuori di chiave (1912). P.’s sadness, his 
humor and torment are accentuated. 

After his nove! ut African exploration Riccardo Bacchelli has turned his gift 
for narration, in /1 Rabdomante (Milano, Treves, L. 12), to the human comedy 
of a small Italian hill town (Times Lit. Supp., Feb. 22). 

An Italian opinion on several modern English and American authors is offered 
in Emilio Cecchi’s Scrittori inglesi e americani (Milano, Carabba, 1935, L. 12). 
The author is prevailingly appreciative and restrained. Americans will note his 
statement, perhaps partly humorous, that they are afraid of ideas and emotions. 

Ottocentisti meridionali (Napoli, Guida, 1935, L. 18) is a collection of articles, 
for the most part reprints from periodicals, by Vincenzo della Sala. He writes 
amusingly and informally about some thirty-five Neapolitan celebrities he has 
known. 
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An attractive anthology of the poetry of d’Annunzio has recently been pub- 
lished with the title Crestomazia della lirica di Gabriele d’Annunzio (Zanichelli, 
1935, L. 15). The editor, Enzo Palmieri, has facilitated the reading of the selec- 
tions by inserting interpretations of each poem as well as abundant footnotes. 
Preference has been given to poetry of national inspiration. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana CVI, 3, fasc. 318 (Dec., 
1935) Ezio Chiorboli takes issue with Hauvette and Foresti on some interpreta- 
tions, in Questioni petrarchesche: la canzone per la Crociata, la canzone dello 
Scorno e il sonetto a Giacomo Colonna defunto. Carlo Dionisotti in Notizie 
ariostesche corrects the date of Galasso Ariosto’s letter to Bembo and remarks on 
Bembo’s curious reaction. 

In La Rassegna XLIII, 5-6 (Oct.-Dec., 1935) Venanzio Todesco shows that 
Marco da Lisbona did not translate Jacopone da Todi into Portuguese, as Teofilo 
Braga thought. Giuseppe Petronio in Alcune osservazioni sull’Estetica di Michel- 
angelo comments on M.’s intense subjectivity, connecting with Neoplatonism his 
transports toward the beautiful. Gino Raya analyzes the epistolario of Monti from 
1773-1797, showing M.’s vanity, love, ambition, obscenity, perfidy, etc.; he pro- 
nounces very fine the editorial work of Bertoldi, despite some pointless aesthetic 
comment. 

The latest installment of Giovanni Sforza’s Riflessi della controriforma nella 
Repubblica di Venezia treats the introduction of Paul IV’s index in 1559, and the 
trial of Vincenzo Valgrisi; curious details of contraband in books are given. Giulio 
Battelli discusses the importance of the Pecia in his comment on Jean Destrez: 
La “Pecia” dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIII° et du XIV° siécle (Archivio 
Storico Italiano, 1935, Il, 2). 

The second chapter, La vita della poesia, of Croce’s book on poetry (La 
Critica, XXXIV, 1, Jan., 1936) describes the process of reliving or reévoking 
poetry. In this and in the March issue Adolfo Omodeo publishes a study of J. 
de Maistre under the general title Cattolicismo e civilta moderna nel secolo XIX; 
he analyzes De M.’s resort to Providence. To the March issue Guido de Ruggiero 
contributes Agostino Thierry, apparently the first chapter of a book Storici euro pei 
del secolo XIX. Croce prints Alcuni poeti, studies of Antonio della Porta, Guido 
Gozzano, Francesco Gaeta and Riccardo Balsamo Crivelli, of all of whom he has 
some commendation. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie LVI, 1 (Jan., 1936) W. von 
Wartburg publishes with seven charts Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprach- 
rdume, using as his basis the development of sounds. In Italian he treats particu- 
larly the fate of final s, the change of u to & in Emilia, and the general vowel 
development. 

Karl M. Knauer contributes to the Germanische-Romanische Monatsschrift, 
Sept.-Oct., 1935, Lodovico Ariosto. Zum Wesen und Wirken seiner Kunst. He 
pronounces the Furioso still a living work, and considers the secret of its vogue 
its expression of every man’s wish for release from worldly cares. 

For the December (and final) number of Pan Giuseppe de Robertis composed 
Nascita della poesia carducciana. He states that C. had a longer novitiate than 
any other Italian poet, for 26 years passed after his first attempt before he wrote 
significant verse. He defines C.’s poetry as “uno scherzar di vecchio e saggio con 
infante e con infantili cose.” 

Etudes italiennes, NS, V, 3, July- Sept., 1935, is dedicated to the Carducci 
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centenary, with articles by Pierre de Nolhac, A. Jeanroy, S. Camugli, Susanna 
Gugenheim, G. Natali, P. Hazard and I. Sanesi. There is also a previously un- 
printed discourse of Carducci, Letteratura e nazione in Italia, with an explanatory 
note by A. Sorbelli. 

In the Nuova Italia for January and February Natalino Sapegno comments 
on Le Lettere del Petrarca, showing that Rossi’s edition permits study of the 
development of P.’s Latin style, and that literature is the motif most frequently 
encountered in the letters. In the February and March issues Gina del Vecchio 
has the first two installments of Eugenio Camerini, a biographico-critical study 
of this Hebrew man of letters of Ancona, prominent in the Risorgimento. 

In Leonardo for November Giuseppe Petronio, discussing Marino Moretti in 
I Crepuscolari shows the frequent occurrence in M.’s poetry of sympathy for the 
afflicted or forsaken. 

Stendhal’s love and appreciation of Italy are brought out by Jean Mélia in 
Stendhal en Venise de 1801 a 1839 in the Mercure de France, Sept. 15, 1935. 


PEDAGOGICAL NOTES 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers met with the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction on Feb. 24, 1936, in St. Louis 
for discussion of the topic: “The Place of Foreign Language Study in an Inte- 
grated Secondary School Program.’ Consideration was given to various plans of 
coordinating students’ interest. Secondary education is tending in the direction of 
integration, and sooner or later language teachers will have to face the resulting 
problems. Language study is indicted for costliness in time, money and student 
antagonism, commended for literary, linguistic and social values. Educators dis- 
trust the more mystical, emotional or aesthetic experiences alleged by some teachers. 
The panel as a group agreed that there should be some method of selecting students 
for foreign language study, either through ability in English and general scholar- 
ship, or by a course in general language. In conclusion it was agreed that the 
student’s experience should mean something to him, and that every effort should 
be made to discover in the individual the particular interest that will awaken a 
desire to master a foreign language. With some success in this, language instruc- 
tion need not fear the curriculum builder. The proceedings of the meeting are 
described by Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, in the April Modern 
Language Journal. 

Certain other expressions of opinion strikingly resemble the trend of the St. 
Louis meeting. In the February Hispania W. V. Kaulfers thinks that the high 
school teacher of the future will deal with select groups, with more mature stu- 
dents, and will have a greater assurance of continuity; there will be integration 
and orientation courses in language at lower levels. In The French Review for 
April M. A. Pei in an article Languages at the Crossroads thinks many mistakes 
have been made, compulsory courses are bad, elective courses will bring fewer, 
but better students, fewer but better teachers; a general language survey course 
given in English will be advantageous and will coérdinate the field of language 
teaching with the fields of physical and social sciences. 

From these summaries it would appear that codperation with educators, inte- 
gration of student interests, a trend from compulsory toward elective courses, 
selection of students, social objectives, and general courses are outstanding con- 
temporary subjects for consideration, especially in secondary school work. 
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NEWS NOTES 
At HoME 


The translations from Carducci that appear in this issue, by William Fletcher 
Smith, are the result of many years of devotion to the poet and of experimentation 
with the versions into English. Mr. Smith realizes that many pleasing translations 
have been made in verse. It seemed to him desirable to represent the words, 
images and ideas of the poet in prose in order to attain the most faithful transla- 
tion. Occasionally the rhythm may be reproduced in prose. Itaxica will later 
publish more of these poems. Mr. Smith has completed the Odi barbare, Rime e 
Ritmi and some of the Rime nuove. It is to be hoped that a publisher may be 
found for the complete collection. Mr. Smith has been a great lover of lyric poetry, 
and particularly of the poems of Pindar, Leopardi and Carducci. 

In the Middlebury Italian School this summer the director, Dr. Gabriella 
Bosano of Wellesley College, will be assisted by a group of native Italian teachers. 
Courses will be given for beginners and advanced students, in language, oral prac- 
tice, literature. Correspondence may be held with the director. Room reservations 
should be made in advance. 

Professor H. D. Austin, University of Southern California, is offering this 
summer a rapid introductory course suitable for beginners, or for those who wish 
to review. A score of lessons in the Grandgent and Wilkins Grammar and the 
first chapters of J promessi sposi are to be covered. 

The Circolo italiano di Boston has enjoyed several fine lectures during the 
current season. On Jan. 14 Elio Gianturco spoke on Viaggiatori stranieri in Italia 
nel Settecento; on Feb. 11 Mario Luigi Einaudi on La Giovanezza del conte di 
Cavour; on March 10 la Signora Elda de Renzi on La donna italiana; and on 
April 14 Roberto H. Pfeiffer on J] Teatro in Italia dopo Goldoni. 

After publication of an article on Luigi Pirandello Professor Domenico Vit- 
torini, University of Pennsylvania, was made a corresponding member of the 
Ateneo Veneto. 

Charles S. Singleton, University of California, Berkeley, has accepted an in- 
structorship in French and Italian at the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Gordon R. Silber, now instructor at Princeton University, has accepted an 
appointment as instructor in French and Italian at Union College, Schenectady. 
Italian has not been offered at Union College since Professor Kenneth McKenzie 
taught it there in 1896-98, but it is now to be reintroduced. 

Charles Speroni, Associate in Italian, University of California at Los Angeles, 
reports for the second semester 54 students in elementary Italian; in advanced 
courses, given by Dr. Bruno Averardi, Lecturer in Italian, 57 students. Since this 
is the first year in which Italian has been regularly taught in that university, a 
total of 111 students is most encouraging. 

At the Los Angeles Junior College Miss Josephine Indovina has 107 students 
of Italian. 

Professor T. G. Bergin, State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., reports 30 
students in this, the first year in which Italian has been taught. 

Michael De Filippis, Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley, 1933, has just 
been promoted to an Assistant Professorship in that university. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, will offer a School of Italian 
during the summer session from June 22 to July 31. The resources of the city of 
Cleveland are at hand. Graduate and undergraduate courses are offered by Pro- 
fessor Frederika Blankner, Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve Univer- 
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sity; Mr. Giuseppe Cherubini, East Technical High School, Cleveland; Laura 
Maria Curro, Collinwood High School, Cleveland; and Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Di- 
rector of Foreign Languages, Cleveland Public Schools. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, School of Education, 2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Professor G. A. Borgese will teach in the coming summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Columbia University is sponsoring during its summer term an Italian Language 
Section, for which it will conduct an Italian Residence where linguistic conditions 
of students living in Italy will be reproduced as nearly as possible. The staff will 
be made up of Dr. Rina Ciancaglini, Director, Dr. Peter M. Riccio, Adviser, and 
a cooperating committee of Professor Dino Bigongiari, Dr. Arturo Loria, eminent 
novelist and critic of Florence, and Dr. Riccio. Several excursions of interest will 
be made. Application for membership should be addressed to Professor P. M. 
Riccio, Barnard College, Columbia University, on or before June 15. The summer 
session begins on July 7 (registration July 2, 3, 6) and closes on August 14. 

Il Circolo Italiano of Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, 
on May first presented the three-act comedy Addio Giovinezza by Sandro Camasio 
and Nino Oxilia. 

Two one-act Italian plays were presented at the University of Illinois on 
April 16. 

During the year just ending Italian was taught for the first time at Deerfield- 
Shields High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

R. B. Haselden, curator of manuscripts at the Henry L. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, has published through the Oxford University Press a 
treatise: Scientific Aids for the Study of Manuscripts. 


ABROAD 


Vittorio Cian has retired from the chair of Italian Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Turin. His friends and pupils have decided to collect his scattered works 
in two volumes, to be published by Gambino. One may subscribe for 50 lire, 
writing to the editorial house or to the University of Turin. 

In the Revue des cours et conférences are found lectures of Professor E. K 
Rand; among them, Lucréce et son cosmos parfait, June 30, 1935, and Horace et 
Pindépendence, July 30, 1935. 

To celebrate the 7oth birthday of Benedetto Croce on Feb. 25, 1936, friends 
and admirers promoted the publication of the Aesthetica of the 18th century critic 
A. G. Baumgarten, not before reprinted. The text was prepared by F. Fiore (La- 
terza, L. 180). The Meditationes Philosophicae, reprinted in 1900, are included. 
In further celebration appears a new edition, with chronological bibliography of 
Croce, of Giovanni Castellano’s Benedetto Croce. Il filosofo, Il critico, Lo storico 
(Laterza, L. 12). 

Giovanni Galbiati, prefect of the Ambrosian Library, has prepared a splendid 
illustrated profilo of Ulrico Hoepli, in which he reviews his career and lauds him 
as a man of great industry, a great divulgator of science and promoter of numerous 
substantial books and series. 

In a notice of Paul Bourget in the Nuova Antologia for Jan. 16, Diego Valeri, 
in the course of his appreciation of the distinguished novelist, mentions B.’s affec- 
tion for Italy, his knowledge of her life and arts, and his Sensations d’Italie (1891). 

The only known existing copy of a volume of Italian folk legends concerned 
with miracles of the Virgin, printed in Venice in 1498, is one of over 500 works 
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described in a catalogue, now in preparation, of 15th century editions preserved 
in the library of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (Times Lit. Supp., April 11). 

Georges de Manteyer, historian of southeastern France, has presented the City 
of Grenoble with a valuable collection of about 1,000 books on the history of 
Italy (Etudes italiennes July-Sept., 1935). 

Salvatore di Giacomo’s Storia del teatro San Carlino has been reprinted with 
handsome illustrations as vol. II of the Collezione settecentesca fondata da Salva- 
tore di Giacomo, Nuova Serie a cura di Bruno Brunelli (Mondadori, 1935). 

Ceschina in Milan has reprinted in 1935 (L. 10) the original 1834 edition of 
Marco Visconti. Storia del trecento cavata dalle cronache di quel secolo e rac- 
coniata da Tommaso Grossi. It is prefaced with an appreciative study by Gio- 
vanni Bertacchi. 

The institute of Italo-Germanic culture of Cologne has prepared an elaborate 
program of courses and lectures for 1936. The institute has published recently a 
work on Italian culture at Frankfurt in the 18th century by Josephine Rumpf- 
Fleck. 

Medea Norsa succeeds Girolamo Vitelli as corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Munich. She is the only woman among the members. 

On Jan. 15, before the Lyceum of Florence, Alfredo Panzini spoke on the 
Italian language; he relies upon the fundamental sanity of the Italian people as 
the best bulwark to defend the linguistic patrimony. 

The third edition of Chi é? revised to September 10, 1935, has been issued by 
Formiggini in Rome, 1936. The preface describes modern methods used to insure 
efficiency. 

By a new organization of university studies brought about by Count de Vecchi 
di Val Cismon, Minister of Education, the history of music is made a part of the 
Facolta di lettere. 

Mondadori will soon publish a large illustrated history of Italy by a group 
of scholars under the direction of Pietro Fedele. The first volume, by Pericle 
Ducati, will be L’/talia antica dalle prime civiltd alla morte di Giulio Cesare. 

The Jeatro dei piccoli, which had been in foreign countries for ten years, has 
been making a tour of Italian cities. 

Magin Dufflocq’s recent statement that appreciation of music, despite the 
musical accomplishments of the seicento, is absent from I promessi sposi, has 
aroused considerable comment (Corriere della sera, Feb. 25). 

G. Naryanskas, lecturer on Italian in the University of Kaunas, has completed 
a translation of the Divina Commedia into Lithuanian terza rima. 

The composer Franco Alfano secured permission in 1932 from Rostand’s heirs 
to put Cyrano de Bergerac into operatic form. Naturally the lines were reduced 
in number, but the original form was used when possible. The opera was finally 
presented in January in the Teatro Reale in Rome. The arrangement of the scenery 
and other details are described by Mario Corsi in the Jllustrazione italiana for 
January 12. 

The first performance of the operatic version of L’Amore delle tre melarance, 
music by G. C. Sonzogno, words by Renato Simoni, wes given at La Scala in 
February of this year. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI: // Convivio. Ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato 
da G. Busnelli e G. Vandelli. Con introduzione di Michele Barbi. 
Volume I. (Opere di Dante, nuova edizione . . . diretta da Michele 
Barbi, vol. IV.) Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1934. xi, 486 pp. 
L. 60. 

This is the first to appear of twelve volumes of critical text and 
commentary on the works of Dante, which are to be published under 
the general editorship of Barbi, while the national edition of the works 
by the Societa Dantesca is delayed. It contains the first three books of 
the Convivio and is the first thorough commentary. Vandelli is re- 
sponsible for the text, which differs from the previous Testo critico in 
many places; Busnelli is the author of the philosophical comment; we 
gather from Barbi’s preface that other notes, historical and interpre- 
tative, are contributed by both commentators in consultation with the 
editor in chief. Each of the three scholars is better fitted for his task 
than anyone else in the world, so that this is an edition which will never 
be wholly superseded: a work of permanent value. It is a fitting tribute 
by Italian scholarship to the greatest Italian author, a monument more 
enduring than the sounding brass of political or military achievements. 

The “Introduzione” by Barbi is an account—written with his usual, 
but always remarkable, lucidity, conciseness, and sense of proportion— 
“del disegno e della materia del Convivio, del tempo in cui fu scritto, 
dei fini per cui fu pensato, delle sue relazioni con le altre opere di 
Dante,” as well as of the author’s sources of information and attitude 
toward them, of the peculiar qualities of the Convivio which distinguish 
it from other encyclopaedic works, of the history of the text in Mss., 
and editions. All this is done marvellously in fifty-four pages. 

The prose of the Convivio was all written between 1304 and 1307, 
and the four books in the order in which we have received them. All 
attempts to identify the poems that were to be expounded in the un- 
written books are failures: apart from the information given us by 
Dante himself, one can only guess. The whole work was intended for 
the instruction of worthy people whose education was deficient because 
of circumstances; to enable them to exercise their authority wisely, and 
inspire virtue in others. It was intended to establish the reputation of 
the author as a moral philosopher, without damaging that which he had 
already gained as a poet of love, and to conciliate the Florentines by 
persuading them of his worth. His philosophic sources were the com- 
mentaries on Aristotle of Albert and Aquinas, and through them he 
obtained most of his knowledge of Neoplatonic works such as those of 
the pseudo-Dionysius, and the De Causis, and of the doctrines of Aver- 
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roes and Avicenna: there is no clear evidence of direct influence from 
the works of St. Augustine. His science and faith are in perfect agree- 
ment, and although practical and social morality are important, “quan- 
do la sua mente si rifugia nella dolcezza degli studi, € ancora il puro 
ideale del sapere, é l’ideale storico vagheggiato come perfezione dell’in- 
dividuo, che occupa la sua mente.” 

As regards the relation of the Convivio to the Vita Nuova, it is more 
than unfortunate that Barbi has not seen his way to modify in any 
manner the theory he has always maintained that the account of the 
Donna Gentile in the Convivio contradicts that in the Vita Nuova. 
We are to believe—and we are told so with more vigour than belongs 
to the arguments in support of the theory—that, in the Convivio, 
anxious for his reputation as a scholar, Dante undertook to persuade 
his readers that the rival of Beatrice mentioned at the end of the Vita 
Nuova was no real woman but only a symbol for Philosophy; that his 
acquaintance with this symbolic lady occurred much later than the 
time indicated in the earlier work; that his devotion to her was not of 
short duration, as he had previously said, but permanent; and that the 
story of the rejection of the Donna Gentile and of the penitent, whole- 
hearted return to Beatrice, told at the “fine de la Vita Nuova,” to which, 
in Conv. II, ii, he refers his readers as if for confirmation of what he 
is saying, represented a temporary disappointment in the study which 
besides, he had not yet undertaken at the time in question. This theory, 
more clearly stated, and more fully rounded out here than anywhere 
before, is, we are told, not really difficult to believe if we are willing 
to be discreet and docile. The doctor is presenting to an unwilling 
child a pill as large as a billiard-ball, and he says: “There is no sense 
in making a fuss about taking a dose of medicine. Now be a good boy 
and take it nicely.” Bolstered up by the otherwise well-deserved au- 
thority of three great scholars, this theory will endure for at least 
another generation.’ 

The text has been very thoroughly and carefully revised in this 
edition: the emendations of the previous Testo critico are not taken 
for granted: notes to p. 419, line 5, and 445, 6, for example, reject 





1] hope to return to this question elsewhere, and so am not discussing it in 
this review. Here let me note that it is incorrect to say (p. xxxvi) that, in Conv. 
II, xv, 12, Dante declares that the Donna Gentile “altro non é che . . . Filosofia.” 
All that Dante does say, at the end of the allegorical interpretation of Voi che 
intendendo, is that she was Philosophy, and he did not add that she was not a 
mortal woman: that would have been a contradiction of what he had said in the 
literal interpretation. Also it is inaccurate to say (p. xix) that it is “accertato” 
that the Vita Nuova was written between 1292 and 1293, for no one can ceny that 


it may have been begun already in 1291. 
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certain small insertions made in the previous text, because, although 
logical, they were unnecessary and were not supported by the Mss. and, 
on the other hand, 30, 5 and 138, 1, rightly defend readings of the Testo 
critico which are supported by the Mss., against more or less commend- 
able attempts in other editions to make the expressions in question 
match those used by Dante in other similar contexts. In some other 
cases, however, the editor has not resisted the temptation to adopt 
improvements to the text which are unnecessary and without Ms. sup- 
port. For example, 368, 2, where an improbable ‘“‘anche” has been intro- 
duced, and 386, 1, where the expression “al sapere” has been adopted 
because it is “opportuna alla chiarezza.” In these and some other mani- 
cured passages Dante is being made to write better than he probably 
did. In 41, 2, instead of the awkward “quello che fa chi fa obediendo 
non averebbe fatto sanza comandamento,” it would have been better to 
adopt the authorized “quello chi fa obediendo” where quello stands for 
quello che, as it does in 443, 2 (“conoscere ... quello esse sono’’), in 63, 
8, and elsewhere, and cAi is the indefinite chiunque, so that the sense is 
quello che chiunque fa ubbidiendo. In 417, 3, after reading the notes 
and the appendix, 464—6, I cannot see why the ad essere of the Mss. 
should have been omitted. Venire ad essere would mean come to actual 
being. The “virti divina” communicates the form “amore” to “sa- 
pienza” the “subietto materiale,” the “paziente cosa,” and brings “la 
filosofia” into actuality, and the propriety of the ad essere seems to be 
supported by the words of Aquinas quoted in note 4: “Divina bonitas 
dat esse .. . per creationem; . . . sol qui dat esse per generationem.” 
So also in 431, 2 the substitution of “la luce” for the “laltre” of the 
Mss. seems unhappy. With a different punctuation the passage would 
read: “Per le quali tre virtudi si sale a filosofare a quelle Atene cele- 
stiali, dove gli Stoici e Peripatetici e Epicurii per l’altre, de la veritade 
etterna in uno volere concordevolemente concorrono.” The Stoics etc. 
are aided in their common pursuit of truth, not by the three theological 
virtues, but by the others, the moral and intellectual virtues. 

The editors always provide the information necessary for under- 
standing and judging the emendations. Nearly all the notes are abun- 
dantly satisfying, and many at the same time arouse one’s admiration 
for the profound knowledge of the question involved, of the old lan- 
guage and of the habits of copyists, as well as for the acute clear think- 
ing, the excellent combination of imagination and good sense that they 
display. A typical example, only one of many, is 339-40, 9, on Conv. 
Ili, vii, 10, where a passage, which, as given by the Mss. is exceedingly 
obscure, is made perfectly clear, and the text has undergone only the 


slightest possible alteration. 
There are wise notes on the author’s language, such as that on the 
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unusual syntax of the sentence in 128, 3; illuminating historical notes 
like that on the “Scuole de li religiosi e . . . le disputazioni de li filoso- 
fanti,” 185, 2; and notes full of useful bibliography such as that on the 
De Causis, 264, 1. The expository notes are abundant, and especially 
those regarding doctrine. Here the profound philosophical and theo- 
logical knowledge of the commentator has been put at the service of 
the reader in an excellently new way. For the passages quoted bear 
immediately on the question in hand, and often one can see that they 
are the ones that Dante had in mind: his very sources. E.g. 202, 2, 
where an otherwise inexplicable reference to the Physics of Aristotle, 
is explained by a passage from St. Thomas. Bibliographical references 
are freely given, but the quotations from Aquinas and others are gen- 
erally so extensive that the reader needs to look no further. When the 
question needs more discussion it is fully thrashed out in the appendices, 
of which there are seventeen. Some of these are on very debatable 
matters, as that on Conv. II, i, 2: the “quattro sensi delle scritture.” * 
The last five are concerned with Dante’s attitude to non-Christian 
science, and his views on the relation of faith to science. The contention 
is—and it is well supported—that in all such matters he is in complete 
agreement with St. Thomas, and that in the Cenvivio there is no trace 
of divergence from his chief authority, caused by Neoplatonic doctrine 
or sympathy with pagan philosophy. This insistence on Dante’s ad- 
herence to the teachings of St. Thomas is likely to produce an impres- 
sion not wholly intended by the commentator, the impression, that is, 
that the Convivio is much concerned with religious belief, and that its 
author is anxious to defend the Christian faith, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, he merely takes it for granted, and his subject is knowledge 
and the iove of knowledge. 

Some interpretations, of course, will seem open to question. It is 
disconcerting to find the Donna Gentile explained as Philosophy even 
in the literal comment, 261, 8; 262,6; 270, 1; whereas in 321, 1 it is 
pointed out that this is the literal, not the allegorical exposition. In the 
sentence “E io in quella dinanzi, a l’entrata de la mia gioventute parlai, 
e in questa dipoi, quella gia trapassata,” to explain “quella gia tra- 
passata” as referring to “]’entrata” is unconvincing to me. The note 
on 10-11, 13 says that the “entrata” would be about five years between 
the ages 25 and 30, but the words are “a l’entrata’”’ not ne /’entrata, 
and Dante would be saying that when he wrote the first four books of 
the Convivio and was between 39 and 42 years old he had already 
passed, “gid trapassata,” the entrance into “gioventute,” a strange 
understatement. I still believe that Dante is comparing two extreme 





21 hope to return to this question also. 
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dates: he had begun the Vita Nuova when he was 26, and if he were to 
complete the Convivio, as he intended, he would still be writing after 
his 45th year, that is when his “gioventute” was “gia trapassata.” Note 
378, 4, explains “/d’v’ella mi senta” as meaning “negli occhi di lei, che 
lo guardano,” but if so, we should have had “la’v’ella mi sente,” and 
the opposite “non 1a dov’io la senta,”’ would mean non negli occhi miei, 
which could hardly be. I think /@’ve means purché or quando che sia 
che as la dove does in lines 11 and 12, below. The poet means that 
whenever the lady, who saw through him as if he were transparent, be- 
came aware of his “anima... di troppo disio . . . passionata,” everything 
in her aspect (“presenza”) seemed haughty and disdainful. Note 424, 2, 
on Conv. III, xiv, ro: “Per donna gentile s’intende la nobile anima 
d’ingegno e libera ne la sua propia potestate, che é la ragione. Onde 
l’altre anime dire non si possono donne, ma ancille . . . ” quotes the 
text as follows: “per donna gentile s’intende la nobile anima . . . che 
é la ragione,” and explains that, as Dante says in xv, 4, reason is the 
mistress of the other faculties which are subservient to it. So that here 
there would be a double allegory: “donna gentile” is “la nobile anima,” 
that is the soul that is free from “le misere e vili dilettazioni e de li 
volgari costumi,” and “la nobile anima” is also “la ragione.” But the 
clause “che é la ragione” refers to “la sua propia potestate” and not to 
“Ja nobile anima,” (see III, ii, 14, “l’anima umana, la quale con la 
nobilitade de la potenza ultima, cioé ragione, participa de la divina 
natura ...”) and the appropriately cited passage from St. Thomas in 
which men and beasts on the one hand, are compared to soul and body 
on the other, is no sufficient justification for the additional allegory. 

The book is handsomely and simply dressed, as becomes one of the 
most notable publications in the history of Dante studies. The type is 
beautiful and clear, although it has been loosely locked, so that in my 
copy the alignment of words and letters is irregular (e.g. p. 114, lines 
4 and 5). The very few typographical errors are as follows: p. 3, n. 2, 
Prooglo; 65, 3, Saintsburg; 158, 4, Wossler; 176, 8, col. 2, restc; 207, 
7, the second o of proposito is w.f.; 223-224, end of n. 5, Duham; 228, 
1, percebile; 257, 4, col. 2, E benché non mi restasse [che] poco; 325, 
2, maximae; 351, 2, Eccli.; 366, line 3, produce; 411, 3, maximae; 445, 
line 7, gual with inverted /. 


University of Toronto J. E. SHaw 


1. GUNTER REICHENKRON: Passivum, Medium und Reflexivum in 
den romanischen Sprachen. (Berliner Beitrige zur Romanischen 
Philologie hrsg. von E. Gamillscheg, III, 1.) Jena und Leipzig, 


Gronau, 1933. X, 69 pp. 
This is a study of the Genera Verbi (active, middle, stative, passive, 
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with further divisions) in Latin and in Romance until the fifteenth 
century. Part I deals with the definitions, use, and relationship of the 
verbal forms in the pre-Classical period of Latin (Plautus, Terence, 
Ennius); with the oldest analytical forms; and with the transitional 
forms and explanation of the Latin deponent verbs. The distinctions 
between the passive and middle voices are carefully drawn: 


1. Urheber nicht erfassbar: Eigentliches Medium | 
a) wenn Veranderung: \Veranderung: 


2. Urheber denkbar, weiteres Medium Medium 
aber nicht genannt: b) wenn Handlung: 

schon Passivum Handlung: 

3. Urheber genannt: Echtes Passivum Passivum 


Reichenkron posits the following conclusions: that the Romance 
passive developed out of the Latin middle voice; that in earliest Latin 
an analytical middle was formed out of the reflexive construction; and 
that Latin deponent verbs of motion were formed in the prehistoric 
period out of the middle function. 

Part II is concerned with the development of these and additional 
formations in later Latin (Kihner has treated these for Classical Latin), 
i.e., from Petronius to Gregory of Tours. Deponent verbs are divided 
according to the three types of the middle voice: Eigentliches, Interesse, 
and Reziprok. The author concludes that the impersonal passive arose 
through the application of the reflexive pronoun to the middle verb. 

Part III treats the development of the Latin constructions in Ro- 
mance together with the new Romance formations. A study is made of 
the forms with and without se as well as the paraphrastic formations 
of the middle and passive voices by means of auxiliary verbs. 

R. asserts that only in the third person, singular and plural, do the 
impersonal passive and the middle voice merge. Since the Spanish el 
hombre se vence is regarded as a passive, it would seem that me venzo, 
me enterraré, and the like would fall into the same category. Cf. the 
analogous use of the first and second persons which obtains in Ru- 
manian. The problem is to secure such examples; this the reviewer has 
done for Old Spanish (PMLA, 45, 454 ff.). R. cites examples from 
this study but dismisses them as exceptions. 

The present treatise with its able exposition of the evolution and 
development of these verbal types constitutes a valuable contribution 
to both Latin and Romance philology and fully reaches the standard 
set up by the previous volumes in the Berliner series. 

2. RiTA SCHLAEPFER: Die Ausdrucksformen fiir “man” im Italienischen. 

Ziirich, Leeman, 1933. 214 pp. and 9 maps. Bern diss. 

The introduction to this treatise contains a fundamental, theoretical 
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discussion together with a description and classification of the expres- 
sions studied. The domain of the indefinite subject fluctuates from 
one to infinity. Altri divested itself of its specific character while womo 
and uno retained a trace of theirs. As expressions of indefiniteness, the 
first and second persons, singular and plural, were naturally limited in 
application; the third person singular appears only in Verba dicendt; 
the third plural on the other hand has been very frequent. A careful 
distinction is made between the ideational background of the true pas- 
sive and the reflexive passive. The introduction closes with a brief 
comparison of French usage. 

Part A treats these constructions in the written language from the 
historical and descriptive standpoint. While the author reviews the 
meager background of uomo in Latin, she nevertheless corroborates 
Meyer-Lubke’s intimation that the rise of the indefinite use of womo 
was influenced by French and Provengal. Characteristic of uomo has 
been its use in negations, comparisons, and conditions. Although ex- 
amples subsequent to those she cites (Tasso and Chiabrera) can be 
found, it may be assumed that by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury uomo had discarded its indefinite value. Altri never belonged to 
the spoken language; by the end of the eighteenth century it had dis- 
appeared from literary use. The author ventures no reasons for the 
fall of either of these two constructions. The retention by uno of a 
certain amount of its specific value has limited its popularity. Thus 
these pronominal forms were created but did not develop sufficient 
force to maintain themselves in general use. The passive voice, though 
found in every period and in all types of writing, has not been a popu- 
lar construction; in the spoken language it is usually substituted by 
other forms. The reflexive construction has carried the field over all 
other expressions of indefiniteness of the person in the spoken as well 
as in the written language. 

The inclusion in Part B of material from the Jaberg-Jud Sprach-u. 
Sachatlas Italiens u. der Siidschweiz to present the geographical distri- 
bution of the indefinite forms adds greatly to the value of the investi- 
gation. It will be recalled that the failure to take into consideration 
the spoken language detracts from Diez’ monumental grammar. The 
atlas material indicates three main types for the expression of indefi- 
niteness in the spoken language: (1) neutral (sé dice; including or 
excluding the speaker) ; (2) exclusive (dicono; excluding the speaker) ; 
and occasionally (3) the passive voice. 

The bibliography is valuable; the analyses of the various terms and 
their use (cf. womo) are particularly illuminating; there is every evi- 
dence of care and competence on the part of the investigator. The work 
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as a history of these constructions in their important indefinite function 
is definitive. 
Vanderbilt University C. B. Brown 


ALBERTO Moravia: Le Ambizioni sbagliate, romanzo. Milano, Mon- 

dadori, 1935. 522 pag. L. 15. 

Nel 1929 un giovane ventiduenne, bruno, snello, aggressivo, zoppi- 
cante piombo nel quasi deserto campo letterario italiano con un romanzo 
snello, aggressivo, stupefacente. I] suo nome: Alberto Pincherle, cam- 
biato in Moravia per l’occasione. I] titolo del romanzo: Gl’Indifferenti. 
Una piccola famiglia di spiantati che, volendo credere e far credere di 
essere ancora ricca, precipita di rovina in rovina: Mariagrazia, vedova, 
é amante di Leo, un losco affarista; la di lei figlia, Carla, non sapendo 
che fare di meglio nell’ambiente stagnante e viziato in cui vive, diventa 
l’amante dell’amante materno; il di lei figlio, Michele, diventa a sua 
volta l’amante di un’altra amante di Leo e quand’egli viene informato 
di quello che avviene in famiglia per salvarne l’onore decide di uccidere 
Leo, ma l’arma fa cilecca e allora tutto viene accomodato: Leo sposa 
Carla e prende Michele nella sua azienda. 

L’esattezza e la crudezza delle descrizioni, lo sviluppo travolgente 
dell’intreccio e la precoce maturita dell’autore stupirono la critica. Mo- 
ravia fu unanimemente considerato una delle piu belle promesse della 
giovane generazione. 

A Gl’Indifferenti segui, dopo sei anni di raccoglimento, una raccolta 
di novelle: La Bella Vita. Questa bella vita si svolge in quartieri nuovi, 
case provvisorie, stanze mobiliate, mal messe, disordinate, nude, tetre 
in cui tutto rende l’idea dell’instabilita. I protagonisti sono ancora 
degli spiantati e sfaccendati, non si sa come vivano né come trovino i 
mezzi per vivere. Uomini e donne son tutti crudeli, dispettosi, spietati, 
impotenti a fare un tantino di bene; se a volte si fermano per un mo- 
mento nella china precipitosa del vizio non sanno sollevarsi e vengono 
nuovamente trascinati nell’abisso. 

Nell’Jnverno di Malato, la novella pit tipica di Moravia, Girolamo 
pensa: “Faccio degli atti perversi e assurdi, ma tanto sono perduto.. . 
a cosa servirebbe dunque trattenermi?” E se essi, toccato il fondo 
dell’abisso, si rendono conto del loro stato sono gia degli uomini finiti, 
mucchi di cenci. Per Lorenzo, in Fine di Una Relazione, “Tutto era 
perduto, ...pieno di sofferenza, non gli sarebbe stato pil possibile di 
uscire da queste condizioni di disgusto e di delusione, incapace di amare, 
simile a l’uomo che affonda nella sabbia, ogni sforzo che avrebbe fatto 
per ridestare il morto sentimento l’avrebbe spinto un tratto pil in 
gil in questo pantano della crudelta e della fredda pratica.” 

Nelle novelle il tema centrale de Gi’IJndifferenti @ sviluppato e 
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approfondito. Indifferenza, abulia, collasso completo di tutte le facolta 
volitive sono l’elemento dominante. La bella vita non é che la mala vita! 

Nelle Ambizioni sbagliate ritroviamo su per gill lo stesso ambiente, 
gli stessi personaggi e la stessa impostazione de Gl’/ndifferenti; Maria 
Luisa, vedova e ricca, ha sposato Matteo, un nobile spiantato, il quale 
condivide i suoi doveri coniugali con Andreina, un’affascinante fan- 
ciulla della piccola borghesia. La moglie, trascurata, intende chiedere 
l’annullamento del matrimonio e va a vivere in un villino. Andreina, 
ambiziosissima, conta sull’annullamento aspirando alle ricchezze e alla 
nobilta; d’altro canto Matteo, che sa di non avere di suo che la nobilta, 
vorrebbe continuare ad avere la moglie, il denaro e la tresca con An- 
dreina quindi cerca una conciliazione, ma quando Andreina viene a 
conoscere le vere condizioni finanziarie di Matteo decide di disfarsene 
e di vendicarsi iniziando una relazione con Pietro, un ex-compagno di 
scuola, giovane pieno di ambizioni velate di altruismo che, caso strano, 
é il fidanzato di Sofia, sorella di Matteo. Maria Luisa per vendicarsi 
del marito, che fa? Inizia anche lei una relazione con un giovane stu- 
dente liceale che, caso pil strano, é il fratello di Andreina. Qui la bat- 
taglia si delinea tra Maria Luisa derubata del titolo e del marito e An- 
dreina, furia infernale, che ora mira a impossessarsi del denaro di Maria 
Luisa. Da ottima stratega Andreina si mette in cerca di alleati: Pietro 
le fallisce e perciO riallaccia una vecchia relazione con un certo Stefano, 
essere volgare, che la sedusse a quattordici anni e che, caso stranissimo, 
é il fratello di Maria Luisa, ma nemmeno lui si presta alla faccenda e 
allora si assicura la complicita della cameriera di Maria Luisa che, 
guarda un po, era stata al servizio di Andreina e a cui é@ rimasta 
fedele. Andreina penetra cosi nel villino di Maria Luisa. Le due 
nemiche finalmente si trovano faccia a faccia. In una scena veemente 
piena di drammaticita Andreina uccide Maria Luisa. Segue imme- 
diatamente il tradimento della cameriera e di Stefano, la confessione 
di Andreina a Pietro e poi la fuga. Verso la morte o verso la giustizia? 
Non si sa! 

Le 522 pagine si leggono, direi quasi, d’un fiato; l’autore dimostra 
delle rare qualita narrative; lo stile € senza fronzoli, ossuto, spedito. 
La trama é una specie di triangolo dei triangoli. I personaggi sono 
come dei compartimenti intercomunicanti. La volonta, dormente nelle 
altre opere del Moravia e qui impersonata da Andreina, si desta cgn 
forza vulcanica, domina gli avvenimenti, trascina e travolge in un solo 
gorgo tutti i presenti. Il loro tormento é l’avidita del denaro da ot- 
tenersi malvagiamente, il desiderio di arrivare per soddisfare la loro 
sensualita. Hanno tutti delle ambizioni sbagliate; e il quadro che 
Moravia ci rappresenta della borghesia italiana é potente e pietoso ad 
un tempo. 
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Non pochi critici hanno attribuito a Moravia influenze di roman- 
zieri russi, inglesi e francesi; a mio parere non é necessario andare tanto 
lontano per rintracciare le ispirazioni dell’arte del giovane autore. Una 
lettura attenta rivela facilmente il verismo di Verga, il sensualismo di 
d’Annunzio e il decadentismo del Rubé di Borgese. Nelle Ambiziont 
sbagliate infatti i decadenti raggiungono I’infimo grado della decadenza, 
pit git non possono pil andare. Speriamo che presto avvenga la catarsi 


e che, cambiato l’ambiente, Moravia cambi soggetto. 
Smith College MICHELE CANTARELLA 


Fucii1a, J. G., and CaRRIERE, J. M.: D’Annunzio Abroad. Columbia 

University Institute of French Studies, 1935. $2.25. 

Among the great number of scholarly research problems, one is 
likely to find many that are of value only to specialists. This criticism 
cannot be applied to the present bibliography, for its compilers have 
shown not only painstaking scholarship in bibliographical research, but 
have produced an excellent and practical handbook. In the distant 
future, students of D’Annunzio will have occasion to think gratefully 
of Professors Fucilla and Carriére, as they draw upon the rich collection 
of this book. 

Most persons who are at all interested in D’Annunzio, or in any 
author, generally keep some sort of bibliography, but those who have 
the patience, the time, and the courage to insert in their file all the 
titles they believe worth while, must indeed be very few. But here they 
have before them, without any effort on their part, more than twenty- 
five hundred titles, taken mostly from English, French, and German 
periodicals, that have dealt with D’Annunzio and his works for the 
past fifty years. The authors have arranged the material logically 
under a simple and concise system of classification, and have provided 
an author’s index of more than nine hundred names. 

The general division of the book consists first of all of entries on 
general criticism and on biographies of D’Annunzio. Then comes what 
is perhaps the best feature of the book: the division of the works of 
D’Annunzio under three heads, namely, Novels and Short Stories, 
Plays, and Poetry, and under each of these divisions there is found a 
bibliography, not only of general criticism, but of criticism, discussion 
and reviews of each individual novel, collection of short stories, play, 
or poem. 

This arrangement enables the student of D’Annunzio to find his 
material conveniently grouped in one place. For example, if the student 
is interested in the play Francesca da Rimini he will find at his disposal 
sixty-eight entries, arranged alphabetically according to authors, with 
specific data, as in the case of a periodical, the number, date, and exact 
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pages. In the case of a newspaper article, the exact column is given. 
For one interested in writing a thesis on D’Annunzio, or on any of 
his works, there is enough bibliographical material to justify his cause. 

Immediately following this, there are two important features: the 
entries on the translations of D’Annunzio’s works, and a useful supple- 
ment of one hundred and forty-three entries. 

Aside from the literary entries, the authors have not neglected the 
“Soldier-Poet.” For the convenience of those who interest themselves 
in the hero of the World War, there are two appendices listing more 
than three hundred titles of selected biographical material appearing in 
The London Times and The New York Times from 1914 to 1934. 

As stated in the preface, no claim is made that the bibliography is 
exhaustive, but within the limits set the compilation is remarkably 
abundant, and its compilers should be congratulated on their admirable 
enterprise. They have done a difficult and useful task. 

Miami University Joseru A. Russo 


Bruno Rose ttt: Jtalian Yesterday and Today. Boston, The Stratford 

Company, 1935. 185 pp. 

The present volume falls into two divisions of nearly equal length: 
I. Historical Survey (1779-1934); II. Geographical Survey. 

The first part traces the struggles of our pioneer instructors in 
Italian. Due emphasis is laid upon the spasmodic character of early 
American courses in Italian, a character which unfortunately persists 
somewhat to the present day. We read that Columbia University, after 
a fair start, omitted Italian altogether from 1858 to 1880 (p. 18); that 
New York University had no Italian instructor from 1894 to 1905 (p. 
22); and that Bowdoin College, which went without instruction in 
Italian from 1835 to 1862, offered courses in the della lingua sporadic- 
ally during the next decade (p. 27). 

While the first part of the book is in general extremely interesting, 
readers may be inclined to question certain matters of detail. For 
example, Harvard graduates will challenge the statement that Professor 
Grandgent’s famous course on Dante was regularly started “by reading 
from the original, irrespective of the degree of the students’ intimacy 
with the language” (p. 20). It seems strange that no mention is made 
of the splendid work of the A.A.T.I. An especially puzzling feature is 
the author’s treatment of state universities. On p. 44 he promises “a 
list of State Universities in which the sheep are properly separated 
from the goats.” On the following page he names 40 “State Universi- 
ties where Italian is Taught.” He is careful to distinguish the University 
of California at Berkeley (= “a sheep’) from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (= “a goat”). Nevertheless, he makes no dis- 
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tinction whatever among the six state universities of Ohio. Of these, 
Ohio State, Ohio and Miami offer instruction in Italian, while Bowling 
Green, Kent and Wilberforce do not. Neither does he enter Pennsyl- 
vania State College separately from other Pennsylvania institutions 
receiving state aid. He does, however, list a “(Massachusetts State Uni- 
versity” (not meaning the institution at Amherst), and explains in a 
note that he “takes into consideration” state colleges and state teachers’ 
training schools. 

The second part, or Geographical Survey, gives 1934 figures for 
enrollment in Italian, which should be compared with the 1933 statistics 
found in the author’s The Teaching of Italian in the United States, 
New York, 1934. To the 1934 Geographical Survey the author gives 
an optimistic interpretation which does not seem entirely justified. In 
the prospectus issued by the Stratford Company we are told: “The 
Italian language is rapidly forging ahead in American school curricula; 
barring unforeseen events, in five or six years it will be the second for- 
eign language in the institutions of learning of the United States, rank- 
ing immediately after French.” This statement is buttressed by a com- 
parative table, showing the “Total Students of Italian” in 1934 and in 
1933 (p. 185). In 1933, the total enrollment was approximately 56,000; 
in 1934, there was an apparent gain of over 20%, bringing the total 
above 69,000. Evidently, with such an increase compounded annually, 
Italian would compete in time not only with French, but even with 
more formidable rivals. However, before allowing our joy to become 
unconfined, it is the part of caution to check in some detail the figures 
in hand. Let us note first the erratic enrollment for Italian in certain 
representative American colleges and universities for 1933 and 1934, 
according to the author’s own estimates: 


Students registered in 1933 In 1934 this total was reduced to 
CE Curb iesiwaenenteeere tana wws 137 94 
DE cbieneticpiakhdndundien he 30 29 
st iden ed diadeetaelnd mie 56 47 


96 80 (including 6 graduate students) 


CE cichinid hone hidtedosanewrae 
CP pictde ees cenannnsivne 21 6 (including 3 graduate students) 
California (Berkeley) ............. 2096 263 (including 18 graduate students) 
Columbia (Graduate School) ...... 80 55 
DE | axrtelevisdedetevereedsx es 101 go (including 10 graduate students) 
ee deed Sale iee 73 61 (including 3 graduate students) 
Dt cece btdiewheateeyannewrny 8 4 
ED Sicendsusiessecenewaes 35 28 
tei peeiaeenkeesteiwesdeaes 355 289 


DE cstcsceveeseecausen sees 28 14 


Western Reserve (Flora Stone Mather) 25 14 
CE pcccedpectiastaephoteass 197 159 (including 17 graduate students) 


(including 24 graduate students) 
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It will be observed that in the fifteen well-known colleges and uni- 
versities listed above, the enrollment in Italian declined nearly 20% 
from 1933 to 1934. 

Now let us consider the situation, according to the author’s own 
statistics, for a few public and parochial schools in the same period 


of time. 
In 1034 this total 


Students registered in 1933 was reduced to 
nn I i i cid eae ea Wes bee 55 35 
Boston (St. Anthony’s Parochial School) .............. 620 415 
Cambridge, Mass. (St. Francis Parochial School) ........ 300 133 
Detroit (Eastern High School) ..............seeeeee: 643 25 
Jersey City (Dickinson High School) .................. 378 315 
Kansas City, Mo. (Holy Rosary Parochial School) ...... 180 110 
New York City (De Witt Clinton High School) ........ 905 489 
Philadelphia (Parochial School of St. Paul) ........... 646 464 
San Francisco (Balboa High School) ................. 4907 441 


It will be noted that in the nine secondary institutions listed above 
the decline in enrollment for Italian was approximately 40%, or about 
double the rate for the fifteen colleges and universities previously con- 
sidered. 

Obviously it behooves us to refrain from undue optimism regarding 
the immediate future of Italian in American schools, and to put our 
trust in the justice of our cause, rather than in the present state of 
progress. A fair statement of the situation is given by Professor T. E. 
Oliver, who himself thoroughly canvassed American educational insti- 
tutions in the preparation of his invaluable Modern Language Teachers’ 
Handbook (Boston, 1935). On p. 232, Professor Oliver states, with 
characteristic accuracy: “Italian is slowly gaining ground.” 

While reservations must be made regarding Professor Roselli’s op- 
timistic conclusions, the fact remains that his volume is stimulating 
and indispensable. 

Ohio State University OLIN H. Moore 


BERKELEY, G. F-H. and J. Jtaly in the Making, June 1846 to 1 Jan- 
uary 1848. Cambridge: at the University Press, New York: the 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xlvi, 374. $6.00. 

When Mr. G. F-H. Berkeley published in 1932 Jtaly in the Making, 
1815-1846, he had spent nearly thirty years studying Italian history 
and had decided that the years 1846 to 1849 were “the first great period 
of trial and test.” He wrote his first volume, therefore, as an introduc- 
tion and promised a second. This promise has been fulfilled in collabo- 
ration with Mr. J. Berkeley, who has likewise made a life-study of the 
Risorgimento. 
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The period from June 17, 1846 (the election of Pius IX) to January 
1, 1848 is analyzed as one “of a common agitation which did more than 
any other movement to spread the feeling of being one nation,” and 
Pius IX is called the hero of these eighteen months. This view of Pius 
IX is quite revolutionary in contrast with other English and American 
writers, as G. A. Fawkes, Bolton King, and Thayer, who let the last 
years of his pontificate color their view. Yet it is not apparently any 
religious bias which led the Berkeleys to their conclusions, but an ex- 
amination of documents and an objectivity which understands the dual 
role of the papacy. As a spiritual leader Pius IX could not go beyond 
the amnesty, freedom to the press and other reforms, the Consulta and 
the customs-union. His secular reforms are considered “one of the 
most remarkable attempts at constitutionalism” in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The coming of Massimo d’Azeglio to Rome in February, 1847, 
the inscriptions of Viva Pio Nono in Milan, the impression made upon 
Charles Albert, are some of the examples which show the importance 
of Pius IX. While the emphasis is placed upon the leadership of Rome, 
the other seven states of Italy are discussed, and the crescendo of the 
Risorgimento is apparent as the new year of 1848 dawns. 

Like the companion volume, the outline method, the proportion of 
pages according to the importance of the topic, a long bibliography of 
published and unpublished sources, footnotes, two maps, and a good 
index appear. This reviewer cannot, however, give the unqualified 
praise that the first volume received (ITALICA, December, 1933). It 
is not clear why the chapters regarding Naples and Sicily were not 
combined, thus avoiding repetition, or why they were not placed in suc- 
cession rather than being separated by the chapter about the customs- 
union. The tendency to repeat the same idea is annoying. A footnote 
on p. 255 gives an additional point about the Bandiera episode from 
Trevelyan, and then this fact is included in the text account on p. 272. 
A glaring example is that of listing three festivals on p. 332, again on 
p. 333, and then giving an account of them on pp. 333-35. 
University of Illinois Mary LucILie SHAY 
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